THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.

CHAP, IX.

Otto the
Great in
Rome.

the rights of the Empire as a part of divine truth, no one
would yield to them where his own passions or interests
interfered. Resistance to God's Vicar might be and
indeed was admitted to be a deadly sin, but it was one
which nobody hesitated to commit. Hence, in order to
give this unbounded imperial prerogative any practical
efficiency, it was found necessary to prop it up by the
limited but tangible authority of a feudal king. And the
one spot in Otto's empire on which feudality had never
fixed its grasp, and where therefore he was forced to rule
merely as Emperor, and not also as king, was that in
which he and his successors were never safe from insult
and revolt. That spot was his capital. Accordingly an
account of what befel the first Saxon Emperor in Rome
is a not unfitting comment on the theory expounded
above, as well as a curious episode in the history of the
Apostolic Chair.
After his coronation Otto had returned to North Italy,
where the partizans of Berengar and his son Adalbert
still maintained themselves in arms. Scarcely was he
gone when the restless John the Twelfth, who found too
late that in seeking an ally he had given himself a master,
renounced his allegiance, opened negotiations with Be-
rengar, and even scrupled not to send envoys pressing
the heathen Magyars to invade Germany. The Emperor
was soon informed of these plots, as well as of the
flagitious life of the pontiff, a youth of twenty-five, the
most profligate if not the most guilty of all who have
worn the tiara. But he affected to despise them, saying,
with a sort of unconscious irony,' He is a boy, the ex-
ample of good men may reform him/ When, however,
Otto returned with a strong force, he found the city gates
shut, and a party within furious against him. John the